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The Maniac. S3 

" Oh, spare — in mercy, spare him !" shrieked the female ; " he is 
old, and " 

" Stand back, woman 1" muttered the hardened soldier, as he placed 
his linger upon the trigger. 

" Oh, God of Heaven, forgive ! — mercy !" cried the agonized being, 
as she threw herself before the old man. 

The ruffian fired ; and the ball pierced her bosom- " Father !" she 
faintly and plaintively uttered, as she fell at his feet, a blood-stained 
and lifeless corpse. 

That sound, low though it was, and indistinct — so long unheard, and 
so grateful once to his aged ear — that single word recalled the wander- 
ing faculties of O'Brien ; and he knelt by the side of the body. Sud- 
denly the ardent spirits, which had been left within the hut, caught 
fire, and the blue flame arose from the burning embers of the roof, 
casting an air of haggard wildness upon those features so beautiful ere 
now, but upon which time and misery had made such brief and fear- 
ful ravages. The broken-hearted father gazed mournfully on the wreck 
of what was once so lovely — bent low, to kiss the cold and pallid lips — 
bent lower still ; and in one long-drawn and gurgling sigh, breathed out 
his soul upon her who had been— his Mary— his darling — his lost 
one ! J. M. L. 
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But look ! what fearful visitant is here, 

That glides unbidden to th' accustomed seat, 
And takes her station with bewildered air, 

"While sacred silence echoes to her feet ? 
'Tis the poor maniac, whose rebel spouse 

Has paid the forfeit of a rebel's fate ; 
For thirty years, no husband, home, or house. 

Or human comfort, has smiled o'er her state 
A mindless wanderer, in the world alone, 
And nothing upon earth to call her own. 

Oft have I marked her with majestic mein, 
As if she would defy all nature's power, 

Braving the pityless and pelting rain, 

Nor shunned the thunder in its darkest hour. 

An eye which never yields to feeling's flood, 
Glazed into dryness from a withered breast, 

A cheek which never owns the mantling blood- 
Froze into deadness by misfortune's blast : 

The stiff, stern, stillness ai a wintry day. 

Whose chill, dead gloom, no sun can smile away. 

Again I've seen her, on a summer's morn, 

Moving with heedless and unwearied pace ; 
By restless impulse ever onward borne, 

And with no motive, only change of place. 
I've offered charity, with greeting bland. 

And courted reason in her ruined shrine ; 
But found the wilderness, which sorrow's hand 

Did all to madness in her breast resign •. 
No word of greeting ever she returned. 
Nor felt the sympathy which for her mourned. 

Again I've seen her, at approaching eve, 
Her morning steps by instinct back to trace, 

As if she only lived andmov'd to grieve, 
And have her being in the wreck of peace : 
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I've watcb'd her gazing on the drifting cloud, 
Which mock'd her vision with its changing way, 

Whilst, with an air of independence proud, 
She scorn'd the warnings of departing day : 

The glen, the rock, the grotto — or the shed , 

Shall strew her couch, and canopy her bed. 

Or if she may revisit human homes, 

And walk the village at the twilight hoar, 
By habit, not necessity, she conies, 

And finds a place in every cottage floor ; 
If nature trembles at her awful form. 

Still 'tis remembered that ber mrod an bright — 
And if she is a wreck from misery's storm, 

She'll yet find shelter in a world of light ; 
Even superstition ministers her good, 
And calls it such to give her home and food. 

Adiea, poor maniac, may thy breast have peace. 

And future happiness be thine to know, 
In better worlds, where sorrows all shall cease, 

And rivers of delight tor ever Sow ; 
May God rebuke trie evil spirit here. 

Which chains thy reason ta the bonds of grief, 
And o'er thy bosom spring the healing tear 

Which gives to sorrow all its own relief ; 
Its place of glory may tby spirit find, 

Free, sitting, clothed — and in its own right mind. 
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When ladies write, it is not in the nature of Irishmen to be stern re- 
viewers. Gallantry towards the sex is too strongly interwoven in our 
national character, to allow the pages of a national magazine to be alto- 
gether free from its influence. Besides which, it is so seldom that we 
meet with any of the Society of Friends, male or female, wandering in 
the paths of poesy — to them almost forbidden — that we could not think 
of frightening one sneh wanderer back by the rude and unsparing 
severity of rigid criticism. Though the little volume has been put 
into our hands, without much of formal Introduction to its authoress — 
and we can find nothing in the shape «f preface to explain the why or 
the wherefore of her venturing before the public — 'there is yet a kind of 
hint upon the subject in the introductory stanzas, so modestly, and at 
the same time so prettily expressed, that it could not fail of bespeaking 
our favourable attention. 

Deep bury M in the ocean's cell, 
Jo silence rests the sounding shall j 
No airs have fann'd its coral cave- 
Regardless o'er it, ebbs the wave — 
Its polish'd zone, green waters lava — 
Till, tempest-toes'd, it rises o'er 
The sea- beat, surge and rocky shore, 
And, flung to laud, its ocean-roar 
First breaks upon the list'ning ear, 
In sounds that childhood loves to hear. 

Thus is it with the poet's lyre — 
In slumber chain'd each potent wipe, 
Till call'd to-day, it wakes the strain, 
So long it had possess'd in vain. 
Stilt hadst thou slumber' d in the main, 
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